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Major Taite, of Lutterworth, near Rugby, which, we understood, was most likely to be first into Amsterdam.
Major Taite assigned us to a troop comprising thirty men, with four armoured Humber light reconnaissance cars and six Bren carriers. On the appointed day, by- arrangement, we wedged our jeep and trailer between two armoured cars and, with this comfortable fighting escort, crossed the white tape. The reconnaissance boys were in high spirits, like schoolboys on breaking-up day. It was a lark and a picnic. None of us guessed that before the day was over it would turn into a bloody tragedy.
For me, to begin with, it was a repetition of the joyous story of liberation—Rome, Sienna, Marseilles, Athens over again. Yet this time there was a difference. Sullen, armed Germans were slinking in the background of the tulip-, lilac-throwing crowds. Dutch men and women cycling madly along on tyreless bicycles, trying to keep pace, passed grey-uniformed men carrying carbines and stick grenades.
The phlegmatic Dutch abandoned all reserve in their transports of delight. Girls leapt into the air clapping hands over their heads. People of all ages poured out of their houses wearing orange dresses, comic hats, and toppers. They flung streamers and waved flags. Big new Dutch flags, obtained Heaven knows where, floated everywhere.
In Utrecht and Hilversum the police, with difficulty, kept a narrow lane free to allow us to pass. As we rolled slowly through, lines of weeping women seized our hands and kissed them. By the old ramparts of Naarde we were bombarded with flowers and illuminated addresses. At length, after some hold-ups at blown bridges, we ran between flooded fields into the outskirts of Amsterdam itself.
These unreserved outbursts of heartfelt gratitude were too much to bear dry-eyed; the crowds grew ever more demonstrative and denser till at last our armoured cars cleaved a passage through to the Dam Square in the centre of the town. We had heard, as I have said, of the starvation and we expected the people to be begging for bread. Instead, clutching fingers all round sought for cigarettes. People begged us to satisfy their craving; I handed out what cigarettes I had, and, complacent non-smoker,tone Hoor thirty feet below, afterwards dying in hospital from his injuries. He thus emulated Goering and cheated allied justice.shed in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
